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A woman psychologist named Antoinette Feleky asked a hun-
dred persons to identify the emotions in 86 pictures, posed by
an actress. Judgments varied. The highest agreement was 52%.
One picture was identified in 39 different ways. However, Rob-
ert S. Woodworth later showed that the judges were not in great
disagreement. Although only 52% judged "surprise" correctly,
another 31% called it "wonder," "astonishment," or "amaze-
ment," synonymous terms. By grouping similar poses and judg-
ments, Woodworth found 60 or more per cent agreement on
happiness, surprise, fear, anger, disgust, and contempt.
To avoid the chance that posed pictures fail to express genuine
emotions, CARNEY LANDIS photographed faces in real emotional
situations. He shot off guns unexpectedly, gave electric shocks,
showed bawdy pictures, made subjects decapitate a rat'with a
blunt knife, or watch the decapitation.
His pictures revealed no characteristic facial expression for
pain, surprise, disgust, or other emotional states. The only re-
sponse common to many persons was a smile. The same subject
showed similar expressions in various situations, but Landis
proved conclusively that no specific facial reaction characterizes
a given emotional state.
Studying vocal expression, MANDEL SHERMAN showed that in
newborn babies cries of pain, hunger, fear, and anger can not be
distinguished., contrary to what young parents are told. Older
children and adults tend to reveal their stronger emotions, like
excitement or anger, by speaking loudly in high-pitched tones.
Hand gestures seem more specifically expressive. Leonard Car-
michael and associates had an actress portray emotions solely by
movements of the hands. College students, interpreting them,
agreed fairly well. Imitating the gesture and trying to think of
situations wherein it occurred helped them name the expression,
they said.